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LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. ° 


a _ SECTION I1.— ISRAEL’S STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE AND 
A E A FATHERLAND. 

Lusson XXXV.—The End of Saul and Jonathan, 
Wuen David and his men had been living for some time in the little town of 
Ziklag (the position of which cannot be ascertained) as vassals of Achish, 


4 | king of Gath, it happened that the Philistines assembled all their forces for 
4 an attack upon Israel. We have seen that wars between the Philistines and 
: 
| 


|| Israelites had been long raging, and that,’on the whole, the Philistines had 

4\ had the best of it. The vigour of Saul’s early reign had indeed turned the 

|| tide of success for a time, but the weakness that resulted from the internal 
i dissensions of Israel soon gave the Philistines opportunities of regaining and 

| even extending their conquests, and they now determined to make an effort. 
to establish their supremacy upon a still firmer basis, and finally to crush 

the Israelites. - 

Accordingly, the five kings of Ekron, Gath, aided, Askelon, and Gaza’ 
|| summoned all their troops to the plain of Jezreel, to which the seat of war 

was no transferred from Benjamin, and pmcieet the forces of Achish, king 
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of Gath, David and his men appeared. -Achish himself had the fullest con- 
fidence in David, and never for a moment suspected him of any unwillingness 
to fight against his country, nor did David himself, whatever may have been 
his real intentions, raise any objections. On the other hand, he professed 
himself perfectly ready, and hinted that all his previous exploits would be 
outshone by his valour in the coming battle. But the other Philistine princes . 
were not so sure of David’s allegiance, and at last they compelled Achish to 
send him back with his men to Ziklag, for fear they should all go over to the 
enemy in the midst of the battle. David returned accordingly, and found 
that his little city had been pillaged in, his absence, and that all the cattle 
and the women had been carried off. He at once pursued the robbers, and 
was successful at last in overtaking them and recovering the plunder. Mean- 
while, the Philistine army he had left in the plain of Jezreel, was continuing 
| its operations against Saul. 

When the Israelite and Philistine armies were encamped against each 
other, Saul’s heart sank within him. He had always been a brave warrior, 
and we have-seen that he was not easily discouraged by finding himself in the 
presence of a powerful enemy. But all his troubles and disappointments, 
above all, his quarrel with the prophets, had so broken him down, that he 
trembled now before the foe he had so often met courageously. 

Samuel was dead, For some time he and Saul had been enemies, but 
they had always retained the memory of the old times when they had worked 
together ; and while the death of Samuel had not put an end to the hostility 
of the prophets towards Saul, it had been one of the causes that helped to 
make Saul despondent, for he had always felt a kind of confidence in Samuel 
even after they had quarrelled, as if the time might still come when he could 
once more have his help. 

As the day of battle drew near Saul’s depression became unendurable. 
He-determined to find out by fair means or foul what the result of the battle i 
would be, He asked the prophets and the priests of Yahweh, but they would || 
give him no answer. They were too deeply offended with him. There was 
one means left. He would consult the dead prophet Samuel himself. 

To explain this we must say a few words about the Hebrew conception of 

| the condition of the dead. It was very like that of the ancient Greeks and 
others. When a man died, a sort of shadow still lived in the world below, 
dragging on for ever a weary, half-unconscious, listless life ; free from abso- 
lute pain, but utterly gloomy and joyless. 

The Hebrews called the place of the shadows of the departed sh&dl. “In || 
this kingdom of death there was no activity, no intellect, no knowledge, no || 
wisdom. God’s wonders were unknown in this land of darkness and oblivion. |} 
Eternal stillness reigned there, and there was none to glorify God.” Consult 
Isaiah v. 14, 15; xiv. 4—17; Gen. xxxvii, 35 3; Num. xvi. 28—30; Psalm vi. 5,) |] 
&e., where “hell,” “the grave,” and “the pit” are all Sheol in the Hebrew. 

So, too, the ancient Greek Hades, to which the Hebrew Sheol bears the || 
closest resemblance, was a joyless land where dwelt the senseless dead, the | 
ghosts of departed mortals. These ghosts had no substance, and when || 


= 
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‘|) Ulysses tried to embrace the shade of his mother in Hades, it eluded his 
“|| eager grasp, and said, “ This isthe fashion of mortals when they die. © They 
have no flesh, or bone, or sinew; for all these the might of the fire [on which 
the corpses were burned] destroys, when first the strength departs from the 
+|| whitened bones and the life flits away like a dream.” The ancient Greok 
would not say, as we should be inclined to do, that Achilles, for instance, was 
in Hades while his body was burned .on the funeral pile, but that he was 
burned while his shade went to Hades. These shades, therefore, are often 
| spoken of as merely inanimate and unconscidus, but at other times a kind of 
dull sense of pain and gloom and a ceaseless longing for the upper light is 
ascribed to them. So the shade of Achilles says to Ulysses, “I would rather 
be a slave and serve some poor and humble master [on earth] than be king of 
all the dead below.” ~ 

By the Hebrews, too, the inhabitants of the lower world were thought of 

as either wholly unconscious or as merely subject to a general sense of gloom. 
Samuel, then, was in “the land of darkness and deathlike shade, the land 
as black as night, where all is pitch-darkness and confusion, where noonday 

,|| and midnight are alike” (Job x. 21, 22), and how could Saul consult him ? 

A There were certain people in Canaan who professed to be able to call up 
the shades of the dead from Sheol. We do not know what the charms they 
used were, but they were supposed to have the help of certain spirits (evil 
spirits in the eyes of the orthodox Israelites) in their work. . Now Saul had 

- persecuted and put to death these “ necromancers” because their practices 

|| were looked upon as heathenish. No faithful worshipper of Yahweh ever 

4 | strove to disturb the dead and raise the shades from Sheol. But now, in his 

4 dire necessity, Saul determined to apply to a “ witch,” and to have the shade 

E | of Samuel raised to answer the questions to which the prophets and priests 

|| could give him no reply. Accordingly, the day before the battle, he went, 

4 under a disguise, to a witch at Endor, and we find in 1 Sam, xxviii. what’ 

|| professes to be an account of the interview. This chapter has puzzled 

‘|| historians and commentators very much, as it well might! For it has been 
usual to accept everything in the Bible as true, and yet the idea of the shade 
of Samuel being actually called up from below and speaking as this chapter 
makes it speak seemed impossible to accept. Many attempts have therefore 
been made to explain away the clear statements of the story, and it has been 

“supposed, for instance, that the witch was a clever impostor, who made Saul 

believe that she had really raised the shade of Samuel, though in fact she 

. merely changed her voice and impersonated the prophet herself, taking care 

not to let Saul see the supposed apparition. _ But all these attempts to 

explain the scene between Saul and the witch are fruitless. The fact is that 
the writer of this account firmly believed in the possibility of raising up the 
shades from Sheol. He knew that Saul went to a witch on the eve of the 
| battle with the Philistines; and he filled in the scene from his own imagina- 
|| tion, aided by vague traditions as to what Saul had heard from the woman. 
| In reading this chapter, then, we must not expect to find a record of facts, 
and to be able to explain or understand how what we are told took place, for 
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it never did or could take place at all. It will teach us what the writer and 
other Israelites of his time believed about the raising of the shades from 
Sheol and the art of the “necromancers,” and may also give us the general 
result of Saul’s consultation with the “wise woman.” Read 1 Sam. xxviii. 

Chapter xxviii. 2. David makes no definite promise, simply saying, “ Now - 
you shall see what I can do!” What his real intentions were itis impossible 
to say. Achish promised to make him “keeper of his head,” that is to say, 
captain of his body guard, in reward for all his services. 

Verses 3, 4. “ And when Samuel had died, and all Israel had lamented for 
him, and buried him in his own city of Ramah, and when Saul had removed 
all the witches and wizards from the land, the Philistines assembled and 
came and pitched their camp at Shunem, and Saul summoned the Israelites: ' 
and they pitched their camp in Gilboa.” : 

The word here translated “witches,” or “ those that had familiar spirits,” 
is very curious and is not easy to understand. It really means “ something 
hollow,” or “ something that gives out a hollow sound,” and is used of wine- 

_ bottles made of skin. Some people think that the necromancers had “speaking 
bottles,” that is to say, that they were ventriloquists, and that they had large 
bottles from which their words seemed to proceed, and in which they pre- 
tended that the spirits they. had raised were present. The passage would 
then mean “when Saul had removed all the Speaking bottles and all the 
wizards.” Others suppose that the word was applied to the witches and 
wizards themselves, especially the former, because of the low, hollow sound 
which seemed to issue rather from their bellies than from their lips when 
they were muttering their charms. Thus Isaiah (xxix. 4), when describing 
utter humiliation, says, ‘‘ And thou shalt be brought down, and shalt speak 
sites the ground, and thy speech shall be low out of the dust, and thy voice 
ce > re payee a witch, out of the ground, and thy speech shall whisper 

All that is certain is that the word did practically come to mean witch 
and that it was used in connection with the low, muttering words, aici 
perhaps the ventriloquism of the necromancers. 

The word translated “ wizard” is not-so difficult. It means literally 

| : wise ones” * “knowing ones.” So in English and other modern languages 

wise woman” may be found for witch. 

Saul’s “ putting away” or “removing” of the magicians, male and female, | 
was not of such a quiet nature as the expression might lead us to tippede: 
He probably “put them away” by the simple but efficacious method of 
killing them. See Manual, vol. iii. p. 134, and elsewhere. 

Shunem and Gilboa will be found in Philip’s map v. in the plain of Jezreel, 


the scene of so many battles. The distance of the battle field from the | 


territory of the Philistines shows how completely they had broken the power 


of the Israelites. Saul, it appears, conld no longer dispute the territory of ht 


Benjamin with his foes, but was driven ever further and further north 


Verse 6, Saul endeavoured to learn the will of Yahweh and the fate ie || 


was to expect himself, by all the usual means. But the prophets and 
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priests of Yahweh were too deeply offended with him to give any answers. 
The prophets were not inspired. The spirit of Yahweh did not stir them, 
The priests declared that Yahweh ¢ gave no answer by Urim and Thummim 
(Manual, vol. iv. p. 11), and the dreamers, who probably slept on certain 
sacred spots, and were then supposed to have prophetic dreams, brought 
him no message from their god! 

Verse 7. Bafiled in all his attempts to learn the future by the recognised 
means, Saul was at last driven to try the unlawful arts of magic, and asked for 


“a speaking bottle.” The word here used for the magical apparatus or spirit 
is the same as that used above for the witches themselves. The expression 
“familiar spirit ” is taken from the medieval conceptions of wea and 
is not to be found in the Hebrew. | 
Verse 8. It was not unusual for one who wished to consult a prophet or 
diviner to do so in disguise, In the present instance Saul had every reason 
for wishing to keep his proceedings secret. In the first place he was ashamed 
of consulting a witch after so long having tried to root out witchcraft and 
declared it to be heathenish and infamous. Then again he feared that no 
witch would dare to avow her practices if she knew who it was that applied to 
her.- Besides all this he may have been anxious to conceal his apprehensions 
. from the army. 
Verse 9. Saul’s persecution of the witches had been so severe that the 
woman hesitated to exercise her art, for though she did not at first recognise 
her visitor, yet she feared he might betray her and that she would be killed. 


Verse 12. The witch raised the shade of Samuel, at Saul’s request, and 
no sooner had he ascended than she cried in terror that she recognised Saul 
himself in the man who had come to consult her. We are not told how the 
appearance of Samuel gave her this knowledge. Some of the Jewish writers 
give a very odd account of it. They say that the shades usually came up from 
Sheol feet first, but that on this occasion Samuel came up head first, and that 
the woman knew from this respectful attitude that they were in the presence 
of royalty! . The writer’s idea appears to be simply that the presence of 
Samuel’s shade gave the woman a kind of supernatural discernment by which 
she recognised her guest. 

Verse 13: Saul told her not to fear, for although he was indeed the king, 
yet he had come not to ensnare and then kill Bee pe genuinely to make use 
of her arts. “Fear not, buttell me what you see.” The woman answers, “I 
‘see a divine form ascending out of the earth.” 

Verse 14. The peculiar prophet’s mantle seems to have been the distin- 
ki pening mark by which Saul recognised Samuel. 

Verse 15, The shade of Samuel complains that Saul has disturbed the 
, Aes and dreamless repose of sheol and brought it up to the light again. 

Verse 16. If Yahweh has become your enemy and refuses to give you 
| answers, surely I, Samuel, his faithful servant, am the last to whom you 
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Verse 17. To him—z.e., to thee, Saul. In Hebrew we often find the persons 
of verbs and pronouns changed about in a manner that appears very strange 
to us. 

Verse 18. See Manwal, vol. iv. pp. 42, 43. 

Verse 19. “ With me”—~.e., in Sheol, ‘There was no difference between 
the fate of Samuel and Saul after death. The wise man and the fool, the 
hero and the coward, the prophet and the enemy of Yahweh, the heathen and 
the Israelite, all met together and fared alike in the dim land of shadows. 

Verse 21. “I have put my life in my hand ”—ze., I have risked my life 
by doing what is punishable by death. ; 

Verses 22—25. The deep afiliction of Saul, who now knew that his worst 
fears were to be realised, might well move the woman’s heart, and she gave 
him of the best her house could offer to strengthen him for the few remaining 
hours of his life. 


The story of the battle itself is soon told. The Philistines were victorious. 
Saul’s three sons were slain, the lame and weak-minded Meribaal (Mephibo- 
shesh) alone surviving.’ Saul himself was severely wounded and hard pressed 
by the enemy, until at last he fell upon his own sword, or begged an Amale- 
kite who happened to be passing by to rid him of his miserable life. The 
victorious Philistines now gained possession of all the Israelite cities in that -| 
part of Palestine, and on searching the field of battle for spoil they found. || 
the bodies of Saul and his three sons. On this they stripped them of their 
armour and cut off their heads, sending them back to their own country as || 
trophies, and hung up the headless trunks upon the walls of Beth-shan, a city | 
near the Jordan, at the head of the plain of Jezreel (Philip’s map v.). : 

This was the end of Saul’s reign that had began so gloriously; but the last 
scene brings us back again to the first, with which it must ever be associated. 
It will be remembered that Saul had begun his “deliverance” of, Israel. by | 
saving the men of Jabesh-gilead from a fearful fate at the hands of the || 
Ammonite king (see Manwal, vol. iii. pp. 131—183); and the rescued Gilead- | 
ites retained a deep feeling of gratitude towards their benefactor. As soon || 
as they heard of the insulting conduct of the Philistines, and that Saul and || 
his sons were exposed, unburied, on the walls of Beth-shan, they determined, 
at whatever risk, to give the only proof of. faithful affection that was still || 
in their power. They set off under cover of the night, reached Beth-shan, \| 
escaped the vigilance of the Philistine sentinels, took down the bodies of || 


ifs | 
Saul and his sons, bore them sadly home, burned them and buried the bones | 


in Jabesh-gilead. . ta | 
Thus ends one of the most tragic and touching passages in history. Saul’s || 
enthusiasm and valour, his generosity and disinterestedness, his brilliant | 
success, and the intense love of his subjects seemed to promise a glorious i} 
| 

aa | 


id 


reign, but the clouds_soon veiled the brightness of the morning sky ; dis: 
sensions, jealousies, doubts, misery, defeat, and even madness close over the || 
last days of the king who did so much for his country; and the last soane a | 


|| 


shows that he had lost everything except the grateful love of his subjects, | 
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The well known “ Dead March,” from Handel’s “ Saul,” gives to this tragic 

termination of a reign that had promised so much, so full and true an expres- 
sion, that words seem alike superfluous and inadequate. No one that has 
once realised the history of Saul in all its beauty and all its sadness can ever 


web wok 


- hear the “ Dead March” without hearing the tread of the men of J abesh-gilead 
|} on their midnight march from Beth-shan, as they bear on their shoulders the 
_ || hope and pride of Israel—now her despair and anguish. 

a When the news reached David, he forgot all the persecutions and mis- 
3 understandings that had made his life so hard, and sang the dirge of his 
_ || friends—one of whom was both friend and enemy—with all the deep grief of 
i || a loyal and affectionate son and brother :—~ 

“at 

A O Israel, thy glory lies slain on thy hills ! 

=| How are the heroes fallen ! 

e Tell it not in Gath, 

4 Proclaim it not in the streets of Askelon ; 

4 Lest the Philistine girls rejoice, 

a And the daughters of the uncircumcised leap for joy. 

3 Ye mountains of Gilboa, let nu rain or dew fall on you, 

4 Ye fields and hills of death! 


For there was the hero’s shield cast away, 
Saul’s shield, all bespatteretl and unanointed ! 
. Without the blood of the slain, 
Without the fat of the mighty, 
. The bow of Jonathan turned not back ; 
The sword of Saul returned not empty. 

Saul and Jonathan, sweet and noble, 

Were parted neither by life nor death : 

They were swifter than eagles, 

They were stronger than lions. 

Ye daughters of Israel, weep for Saul, 
Who clothed you in scarlet and splendour, 
Who adorned your apparel with gold. 

How are the heroes fallen in battle, 

And Jonathan slain on the mountains ! 
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all : .- I grieve over thee, my brother : 
in Thou wast very dear to me: 
i Thy love to me was wonderful, 


Sweeter than a woman’s love. 
How are the heroes fallen, 
{| ; And the weapons of war perished ! 


\| And here I must end my lessons ; I bid my readers good-bye. It was in 
4 the course of preparation for these lessons that I became acquainted with the 
“Bible for Young People,” and had I known of the existence of such a book, 
T should never have undertaken to go over so nearly the same ground. There 
‘seemed, however, some slight difference in the object of my lessons and those 
of the *‘ Bible for Young People,” and I therefore continued them for a time ; 
| but as we advance further into the historical period this difference becomes 
| less and less. For some time I have kept very close to my translation in my 
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lessons, and were I to continue and trace the gradual growth and consolida- — 
tion of David’s power, the splendour of Solomon, the organisation of the 
prophets, the separation of the two kingdoms, the contest with Baal, the 
purification of Yahweh-worship, the decline of [srael’s power, the rise of 
the priesthood, and dill else that constitutes the history of Israel, I should 
be able to do little more’ than make extracts from the work I am translating. 
In taking leave of my readers, then, I can only hope that others may have 
derived from reading my lessons some small part of the benefit I have expe- 
rienced from writing them, and heartily recommend them to continue the 
study of Israel’s history, if not in the works of Ewald and Kuenen, at least 
in those of Oort and Knappert.* Puitre H. WICKSTEED. 


LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
LESSON LXXIX. 


By this time the fame of Jesus had become so great, on account of his won- 
derful preaching and his healing people of their sicknesses, that it spread 
throughout the land far beyond the boundaries of Galilee. It spread down 
to the south to Jerusalem, to the east beyond the Jordan, and into Idumea, 
and then west it spread to the Mediterranean Sea, to Tyre and Sidon, the | 
great cities of Phenicia. (Find these places on Philip’s Scripture Atlas.) | 
We must suppose that a kind of religious revival was raised by Jesus, some- | 
thing like that which has been raised by Moody and Sankey in our day; 
only the revival by Jesus was not like theirs, raised by a religious earnestness — 
mingled with an appeal to many degrading superstitions; it was raised by a | 
religious earnestness which appealed to the purest, highest, and most natural 
feelings of the human soul. Christ did not, like these modern revivalists, go 
back and take up the old and worn-out theology which had overlain and 
hidden the great natural revelation which God is whispering to every soul; 
he took up the new theology, which consisted in setting forth that natural — 
revelation in all its simple purity. + 
Mark and Luke give us to understand that people from all the districts ~ 
which I have mentioned followed Jesus when he retired from his enemies — 
after the affair of healing on the sabbath. I supposed in our last lesson that | 
Jesus then goes across the lake into the desert and mountainous district 
beyond. But it is also possible that Jesus may have taken boat with his 
disciples and coasted along their own side of the lake, and landed at some 
more quiet spot. At-all events, we may suppose the people who wanted to 
hear him followed him; and then it seems as if—seeing the multitudes— 
secing what a grand revival there was, and how it was clear that people all 
over the country would want to hear his teaching, and yet that it would be 
impossible that he should go to teach them all himself—he determined | 


* Dr. Knappert’s little book on “The Religion of Israel” is now being translated wah. 
hope, shortly be published, ° 8 ae bee Es 
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choose seven others in addition to those whom he had already chosen, to be 
with him, learn his thoughts, and catch from him his spirit, and then by- 
and-by go forth over the land and communicate those thoughts and that 
spirit to others. The names of the five whom he had already chosen we 
know before. There was Simon, whose surname wag, Peter (or Cephas), and 
Andrew his brother, James and John, the sons of Zebedee, and Matthew, or 
Levi the publican. To those Jesus now added Philip, and Bartholomew, and 
Thomas, and James the son of Alpheus, and Judas Iscariot. The two others 
are named differently by the different evangelists. The Thaddeus of Mark 
is Lebbzeus, whose surname was Thaddeus in Matthew—i.e., in owr version— 
though the oldest manuscripts of the New Testament have nothing about 
Lebbzeus, but only the name Thaddeus. In Luke we have in the place of 
Thaddeus, Judas, who is supposed to have been the same person, and to have 
written the Epistle of Jude. He is called by Luke the brother of James. 
Then the other apostle is called Simon the Canaanite by Mark and Matthew, 
and Simon Zelotes by Luke. “ Zelotes” means the “zealot,” one who is very 
zealous; and it meant at that time one who was very zealous for the law of the 
Jews, and for their liberty from foreigners. The zealots were a sect of the 
Jews, the most extreme of the Pharisees, and the followers of that Judas the 
Galilean or Gaulonite (Acts v. 37) who has been before alluded to (Lesson iv.). 
The name Kananaios (Canaanite) seems only a Greek form of a word in the 
Syriac language (the language spoken by Jesus and his apostles) —“ Kannai,” 
which meant also “zealot.” Read Mark iii. 13—19; Matt. ix. 36—38 ; 
x, 1—4; Luke yi. 13—19. 


LESSON LXXX. 


The practical teaching which the teacher may found on theforegoing lesson, 
may begin with the thoughts suggested by Matt. ix. 36, “ But when he saw 
| the multitudes he was moved with compassion on them, because they fainted’» 
—i.¢., were wearied—“ and were scattered abroad as sheep having no shep- 
herd.” He may show how great in Jesus was, what the author of “Ecce Homo” 
calls, the “ enthusiasm of humanity” —z.¢., the love and pity which Jesus felt 
| for his fellow-creatures. Show why these feelings ruled him and made him 
| what he was,—that the very excellence of Jesus was that he gave himself up 


|| to be led by his higher feelings—whilst so many give themselves up to be led 
{I by the lower. Now love and pity for our fellow-creatures is one of our higher 


feelings, and therefore Jesus was necessarily moved and ruled by it. But 


{i show, too, that this love for man would not necessarily have led Jesus to want 


to make them morally better. There are many tender-hearted people who 


| love their fellow-creatures, and feel strongly desirous of relieving them from 


|| sufferings and giving them pleasures, who do not feel strongly desirous of 
|| making them better. We have heard of a kindhearted man who spent 
| many hundreds in a year in helping people in trouble, getting them out of | 
|| debt, supporting them and getting them assistance in the time of sickness, 


aI and yet who would not give a farthing to promote the education or religion 


ai] of the people. 
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Now because Jesus loved goodness, and God—the spirit of perfect good- 
ness—as well as loved his fellow creatures, and because he had followed after 
goodness, or the good life, and attained a large measure of it for himself, 
this love of goodness and love of God gave. its particular colour to his 
love for man. It madg him desire for man what he desired for himself; 
it made him long to give man the riches of goodness and of the love of 
God which he had attained for himself. Jesus pitied men’s sufferings, for 
he went about relieving them ; but he pitied still more their sinfulness and 
moral ignorance. They seemed to him deformed, made ugly by their sin, 
and he wanted to make them lovely, that he might love them more, and that 
their Father and his Father might love them more. The teacher must try 
not only in this lesson, but in many others, to lead his scholars more and 
more to comprehend this kind of love in Christ. 

It has been brought as a charge against us who do not believe the popular 
doctrines of the Incarnation and the Atonement, that we take away that 
love in Christ which has had such a powerful effect in touching men’s hearts 
and winning them to him. That orthodox love in Christ was a love which 
made him pity men doomed, as was thought, to everlasting torment in hell. 
For this he put off his heavenly glory, came down to earth, and entered into 
all the suffering lot of a human being, and then died an agonizing death on 
the cross in order to deliverthem. It was the picture of a noble and beautiful 
love—that must not be denied—but zt was only the shadow of a greater, nobler, 
more beautiful love, in which we believe—the love of a being who from his 
own life of divine goodness—from which he knew how beautiful and precious 
a life of goodness was—looked down on his fellow-men and saw how they 
were lying in or subject to, not a hell of fire, but a hell of low, sinful life, and 
he conceived the high love, the noble self-sacrificing purpose, to go to them 
and lift them out of that life. 

The teacher may help the scholars to understand their teachers better by 
showing them that it is just because they feel something of the love—aiid 
the kind of love, which Jesus felt, that they come to the Sunday school and 
work to make chem better. 

Another lesson the teacher may bring out of the foregoing chapter, viz., || 
that Christ chose humble and little-educated men to help him to spread his ~ 
religion. This is an encouragement to humble and little-educated teachers. 
They must not despise learning, they must not speak of it or think of it as 
unnecessary or of little worth to a teacher ; or they must be reminded of the 
old fable of the Fox and the Grapes. The larger the knowledge and ability 
which a teacher possesses, the more good he may do in a Sunday school, if || 
he has also that love of his fellow-creatures, and that love of goodness and of |} 
God, which inspired the soul of Jesus to use them. But teachers with little | 
learnin g may also do a good work, if they have only a large measure of the |; ; 
love which Jesus possessed. If they go to their classes with a real genial | 
love for their scholars, and a love of goodness and God in their own hearts, | 
which they are determined to breathe into them, they must do good. — 
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LESSON LXXXI. 


It is immediately after the calling of the new disciples by Jesus, that 
_ Luke puts the delivery of part of the Sermon on the Mount, only Luke says 
that Jesus came down with the twelve disciples and stood in the plain, and 
then he lifted up his eyes on his disciples and said, &c. Matthew also says 
|; at the beginning of the Sermon on the Mount that he opened his mouth and 
taught his disciples. This looks as if Jesus addressed the multitude through 
addressing the disciples—as if he knew his disciples well enough to be sure 
_ that what he said would apply to them. Sometimes one is inclined to think 
that Matthew has put together, and made into one, discourses of Jesus that 
were given on many different occasions, But it is still possible that Jesus, 
_ who had now been preaching some time, might on this occasion, as on others, 
make a kind of summary of his teaching for the benefit of his disciples. 

The teacher must now turn to an analysis of the Sermon on the Mount, 
in the Manual, Lessons xix.—xxviii., 1872, of which I will now give a 
short summary. The whole is supposed to be an answer to questions put 
to Jesus by those who heard him constantly saying, “ Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand”—z.c., turn from your old life, for the reign of God is 
coming. They are supposed to ask, What are we to turn to or change to in 
order to fit ourselves for the reign of God? And Christ answers :-— 

1. That they are to be as simple-hearted little children, loving goodness 
and hating sin, and, I may add, loving their fellow-creatures and trying to 
do them good. ; 

2. That they are to give up in their old religion all that does not belong 
to real goodness. 

3. They are to love God as a good Father. 

4, All this will require effort, and they must strive in earnest. 

5. They must especially love goodness and God for their own sake, and 
not to win honour from men—a failing to which even the good are subject. 

6. They must avoid the delusion into which they would be too likely to’ } 
fall—that it was enough to follow him, and praise him, and admire him, and | 

call themselves his disciples; they must do as he had shown them. 

Six pictures are given to help the scholars to remember these six sections. 

1. The picture of Jesus blessing the children. 

2. The picture of Jesus as a gardener, rooting up every plant (of false 


| _ doctrine) which the Father had net planted. 


3. The picture of the Father receiving his prodigal son. 
4, The picture of the merchant seeking goodly pearls. 
5. The picture of the Pharisee sounding his trumpet before he gave his | 
alms, to be seen of men. 
6. The picture of the house on the rock, and the house on the sand. 
The first picture suggests the naturalness of Christ’s teaching, how he 
appealed to the simple heart : how he simply wanted people to go back before 
any of the bewildering doctrines of theology had confused them, before worldly 
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experience had hardened them, and just trust themselves to the instincts 
they then felt. And now the teacher may show the scholars how natural 
this teaching was, how it did appeal to the simple heart, by taking some of 
Christ’s beautiful parables and reading them with the scholars, and then 
appealing to them. Do you not feel with your own natural feelings, and not 
from having been taught, that what Christ means to teach is perfectly true ? 
Take, for example, the parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke x. 25—37), and 
say, Do you not feel at once the truth of the lesson which Jesus means to 
convey, that the compassion of the Samaritan is to be loved and admired, 
and the hard-heartedness of the priest and Leyite to be hated and avoided ? 
Take the story of the Talents (Matthew xviii. 21—35), and say, Do you not 
feel at once the truth of the lesson which Jesus means to convey, that the 
forgiving character of the lord is to be admired and followed, whilst the hard 
unforgiving characterof the servant is to be condemned and shunned? So 
with the story of the Prodigal Son, say, Do not our hearts at once feel that 
this picture must be much more like the loving Father in heaven, than 
pictures of him which have been made of a stern being who condemns his 
children to eternal torment? (Luke xy. 11—32.) 

And then show that it is this which makes Christ the greatest of all 
teachers. Other teachers who have not the wisdom to root out all the plants 
of doctrine which the Father hath not planted, who mingle the true with the 
false, and the eternal with that which must pass away, and who,have not again 
that insight into man’s nature which would enable them at once to reach the 
heart and convince it that what they say is true—they lay down doctrines or 
dogmas, and say “ You must believe these things because we tell you.” But 
Christ, with his clear profound soul, laid hold only of eternal truths, and threw 
away the passing weeds ; and then, again, he had that insight into our nature, 
“he knew what was in man,” that he could so put his truths that they came 
home to the heart and carried conviction at once. And so he does not set 
himself up as an authority which we must believe as an infallible pope, he sets 
himself up only as one who has the power to carry conviction to our hearts 
and make us laws to ourselves. It is thus Jesus has made us free—that is 
free from all outward authority—to follow the authority of our own souls. If 
you follow a Church, whether of Rome or England, and feel bound to believe 
what that Church teaches, you are a slave, because you are not left free to 
follow the authority of your own soul ; but if you follow Christ, you are free, 
because you follow only the authority of your own soul to which he brings 
you. 


3 LESSON LXXXII. 


I should advise the teacher to return again and again to the spirit of 
Christ as shown in the first section of the Sermon on the Mount. How that 
spirit seems to breathe itself forth as the intense love of goodness! Jesus 
does not begin by exhorting his hearers to be good, does not lay down for 
them laws of goodness, but at once bursts forth into a strong expression of 


his feelings of the blessedness of goodness: “ Blessed are the poor in spirit. | 
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Blessed are they that do hunger and thirst after righteousness.” And then, 
again, a little further on, his love for man bursts forth: Do not be good for 
yourselves alone, but also for others—“ Let your light shine before men.” 
Then it is his genuine love of goodness and of man that makes him indifferent 
to all those parts of the Jewish law or tradition that did not make for good- 
ness; and so let the teacher try to show the children that if men really loved 
goodness and man as Jesus did—if they only felt as he did, that to a high 
soul, and much more to God, all other things were as nothing compared to 
goodness—they would feel how comparatively unimportant are all the points 
of doctrine and form and rite about which they quarrel. 

Then let the teacher call the attention of the scholars particularly to 
Christ’s way of enabling men to rise in thought to God. He begins with 


man, and with that goodness of which he has spoken before. He says, 


“ Love your enemies; bless them that curse you; do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute you,” and 
then you will “be the children of your Father who is in heaven.” From 
the disposition of the children you will be able to understand the disposition 
of the Father. And so his teaching amounts to this. You are to judge the 
Father’s heart from the children’s heart. You are to conceive of his goodness 
from their goodness. And in seeking to be. perfect after our best human 
conceptions of perfection, we are seeking to be perfect even as our Father 
who is in heaven is perfect. The teacher may here take the opportunity of 
showing what very different ways of rousing men’s souls to God the churches 
and theologians have employed, how they have tried to begin with an idea of 


God—not an idea taken from the example of his lost children—but an idea | 


formed in very ancient and barbarous times, and thus they have presented 
a notion of God which has’filled men’s hearts with fear instead of love; and 
if men had tried to be perfect after the perfection of this god, they would 
have been very wicked indeed. 

The other sections of the great sermon are subordinate to those which I 
have just mentioned, and may at present receive a subordinate share of 
attention. But these three first sections seem to me to contain the whole 
substance of our Christian faith. T. Exrorp Poynting, 
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LESSONS ON ST. PAUL AND HIS EPISTLES. 
XXI—EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—IV. 


CuaptTer IT. 


In this second chapter the Apostle enters upon the argument of the epistle. 
It contains the first point of his argument, viz., that the Jews deserve punish- 
ment just as much as the Gentiles, for the same sins are found among them 
as among the other nations of the earth, and in condemning others they 
practically condemn themselves also. Nor is it any use to claim that they 
are Jews, the chosen people, for he who really keeps the moral law is better 
than he who performs Jewish rites. 


Verses 1—11. The Jews, in condemning the Gentiles, condemn them- 
selves also, inasmuch as they do the very things they condemn; and they 
may condemn themselves unconsciously, as when a man says it is wicked to 
be dishonest, thinking of one kind of dishonesty, he may find that he himself 
is dishonest in another way which he was not thinking of, and so he has con- 
demned himself without knowing it. But the judgment of God is entirely 
impartial, and He always judges according to what men are; not what they 
are called. 

1. In the English version, it seems almost as if the meaning was that “it 
is inexcusable for a man to blame things that he does himself.” This is not — 
what Paul says. Thow art inexcusable; should be, “You cannot be de- 
fended.” The meaning of the whole is, “You haye no defence left, because 
you yourself do the very same things that you are condemning, and you must 
admit that you deserve to be punished for them equally with the Gentiles,” 

2. According to truth—i.e., according to the true state of the case, and if 
he condemns the Gentiles for these things, he will condemn the Jews also. 

4. The meaning of this verse is, “Or do you think that God is so good — 
and merciful to the Jews that it does not matter what you do, thus despising 
his goodness, instead of being led by it to repentance.” 

5. But in accordance with thy hard and impenitent heart thou treasurest _ 
up for thyself, &e. ne 

8. There should be a full stop at the end of this verse. The righteous | 
receive from God eternal life; the unrighteous receive indignation and wrath. | 

9, 10, The same thing is repeated in different words. q 

11, Paul clenches his argument, as usual, with a quotation from the || 
Scriptures. See Deut. x. 17, where God is spoken of as a judge who is | 


impartial (no respecter of persons), and who cannot be bribed (taketh not a | 
reward). 


Verses 12—16, Gentiles and Jews alike will be judged according to their | 
circumstances. We must remember that the law means the Jewish law, moral | 
and ceremonial. ‘ 
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12, 13. These two verses are closely connected, and verses 13—15 should 
not be cut off as a parenthesis. 12,13 are one sentence, 14—16 are another 
sentence. 

14. The Gentiles, who are a law to themselves, are practically “doers of 
the law,” though not hearers of it. 


15, They have an inward consciousness of the moral law in their hearts, 
Their conscience bears witness to its obligations. The end of the verse should 
be, “And also their thoughts, which alternately accuse them and defend 
them.” The heathen themselvés, when they do right, feel that their own 


conscience (or thoughts) defends them, and when they do wrong, feel that . 


‘their conscience blames them, and thus we see plainly that they are under a 


moral law in their hearts, and are “a law to themselves.” 


16. On the day when, &. Closely connected with the preceding verse. 


which (see above) should not be separated from it by being in a parenthesis. , 


On the judgment day these secret thoughts will accuse or defend the heathen, 


Verses 17—24. Paul points out how the Jews boast of belonging to the 
“chosen people,” of knowing the will of God, &c., and yet do not do what is 
right themselves. 

17. Should be, “If you call yourself a Jew, &c.;” and the apostle probably 
meant to go on, “then you ought at least to keep the whole law yourself,” or 
something to that effect; but in verse 21 he breaks off into another construc- 
tion altogether. 

' 20. A teacher of babes. The Greek means children too young to speak. 
The Jews considered that the heathen must be taught to speak, as it were, 
by the Jews. 

21—23. The Apostle, of course, means to convey that the Jews did all 
these things that they condemned. 


24. Quotation from Isaiah lii. 5. Paul quotes from the Greek translation, | 


which is different from the Hebrew. In the passage referred to Ivaiah says 
that the heathen mocked at the name of Jehovah, because'his people were 
oppressed and led into slavery.. Paul applies the verse to the mockery by 
the heathen of the God of the Jews because they were overcome by sin; the 
ridicule, that is, which was brought upon the religion of a people who pro- 


fessed to make the moral law a part of their religion, and did not keep it. 


VeERSES 25—29. Being a Jew consists properly in keeping the command- 
ments, so that a heathen who keeps them is really a better Jew than a born 
Jew who does not keep them. This is the same sort of thing that we mean by 
saying that a man who does not profess to be a Christian at all may be really 
a better Christian than one who has been baptised and believes all the 


| creeds, &c., and does not obey Christ’s precepts and lead a Christian life, 


25. Being a Jew is nothing if you don’t keep the law. 


men are called. 


\ 
‘\ 


26. In the same way keeping the law is as good as being a Jew, whatever 
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27. One who thus keeps the law, and is in nature a Jew, though not by 
birth, is better than one who is a born Jew and does not keep the law. 

28, 29. The true Judaism consists not in outward professions, but an 
inward spirit of holiness. : 

29. Whose praise, &c.—i.e., one who is thus in spirit a Jew, keeps the 
moral law, and is really a religious man, is praised not by men, but by God. 


Norr.—The teacher should apply all this to Christianity, and the discussions now 
as to what is real Christianity. He should point out that those whom we call heathens, 
and those now who are called unbelievers and atheists, and other such names, 
may be better Christians than we who call ourselves Christians; and that we must 
make our claim to Christianity good by our lives, and by a Christianity ‘‘ which is of 
the heart and of the spirit, and not of the letter.” 


XXII.—EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—V. 
CuHaprTer III. 1—20. 


Havine shown that a good Gentile is better than an unfaithful Jew, that he 
is a more religious man, and in spirit is more truly one of the “people of 
God,” the Apostle turns to the consideration of objections that might still be 
made to this. He asks, ‘‘ What advantage has the Jew?” and he then 
imagines what might be said on the other side, and answers it. He imagines 
the attempt that might be made to reduce him to the absurd conclusion that 
God was unjust to punish the Jews for their sins, and answers that. Finally 
he brings us to the conclusion that the Jew has no advantage over the 
Gentile, but all are sinful alike. 


Verses 1—9. These verses take the subject up in the form of question 


and answer, but they are not a very regular dialogue, and in one place: || 


(verse 8) a parenthesis in the middle of the sentence confuses the argument 
very much. The Apostle begins by challenging his opponents to show after 


what he has just said, what advantage the Jews can possibly have over the 


Gentiles. The opponent, who is supposed to reply, tries to show that if Paul 
is right, the Jews are not to blame. The argument may be summed up as 
follows :— 


What advantage is there in being a Jew ? 

A great deal. In the first place, the commandments and promises of the 
Scriptures were entrusted to them. For if some of them did not believe these. 
that was their own fault. Their want of faith does not affect the faithfulness 
of God to them, does it ? ; 

Certainly not. God is justified in his judgment of us. 

Well then, do you consider that our unrighteousness is the opportunity for 
God’s justice, and that therefore God is unrighteous to punish us for it ? 

Certainly not. For if so, how would God judge the world at all? 
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But if my sin thus redounds to the glory of God in his justice, why should 
I be blamed for it? Ought I not rather to say let us do evil that good may 
come ? 

Certainly not ; we justly condemn those who speak thus. 

Well then, are we any better than the Gentiles ? 

No, not in any way ; for we have shown that both Jews and Gentiles are 
all under sin alike. 

This argument must not be taken too strictly. A writer or speaker 
arguing with himself is never very exact. 


2. The oracles of God; should be, “The words of God,” i.e., the command- 


‘ments and promises of the Old Testament writings. 


_ 3. The word translated “believer” contains both meanings of our word 
“faith ;” viz., “having faith ” and “being faithful.” We get nearer to the 
meaning of the Jew who is supposed to make the statement of vv. 1 Oat 
we translate, “ For what if some were unfaithful? Shall their unfaithfulness 
affect the faith of God?” 

4. Let God be true, but every man a liarz—i.e., if there is any unfaith- 
fulness, it must be on our part, and not in God. As ié is written: See Ps, li. 4. 
St. Paul quotes from the Greek translation, which is different from the 
Hebrew and our version. The meaning of the original is, “That Thou. 
mightest be justified in Thy sentences (passed upon men) and be clear when 
Thou judgest,” St. Paul takes it, “and overcome when Thow art judged ”— 
z.e., when men venture to judge the acts of God. 

5. Commend; should be, ‘‘manifest” or “make plain.” If our un- 
righteousness manifests God’s justice, is it not unjust of Him to punish 
us for it ? 

7. The objection made in verse 5 is repeated in another form. 

8. The conclusion is drawn in accordance with vv. 5 and 7 that, if the 
Apostle is right, we ought to do evil that good may come of it, that our sins _ 
may be the opportunity for God’s justice. The last few words reply to this 
more completely than any argument—“ Whose condemnation is just.” 

As some affirm that we say. No doubt some of the bigoted Jews had 
accused Paul himself of carrying his opinions out in the way here suggested, 
and “doing evil that good might come.” This he condemns, simply and 
thoroughly. This parenthesis rathér confuses the construction, but if we 


: leave it out at first, we see the objection that is here raised to Paul’s teaching, 


{| and then see that he puts in the parenthesis to explain that this is one of the 


things they were actually accused of, though he himself plainly condemns it. 


9. Before—i.e., in the first part of this epistle. 


Vurszs 10—18. The Apostle proceeds to support what he has now said 

|| by quotations from the Old Testament. Be careful in looking these up to 
~ see who it is that the original writer of each passage really refers to. 

1012. These three verses appear to be quoted from memory, from 


Ps. xiy. 1—3. 
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13. The first two sentences are from Ps. v. 9; the third is from Ps. exl. 3. 
14, From Ps. x. 7. Greek translation has “ bitterness.” ‘ 
15—17. From Isaiah lix. 7, 8. 

18. From Ps, xxxvi.1. “No fear of God before his eyes.” Notice that 
in all the above passages, except the one from Isaiah, and perhaps Ps. xi¥., 
the writer is speaking of the wicked as opposed to the righteous, or of his 
enemies, or the enemies of Israel. The passage from Isaiah is the only one 
which distinctly applies to all the Jews, and says they are all sinful. 


Versus 19—20. The Apostle says that whatever is found in the law 
applies to ald who are under the law, and therefore draws from the quotations 
above the conclusion that no man can be “justified” by the law, but that all 
under it are sinful. ‘ 

20. By the law is the knowledge of sin. The existence of the law does 
not prevent our sin, but makes it known to us, prevents us from being 
ignorant of right and wrong, and doing wrong without knowing it. 


XXIII.—EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—VI. 
; Cuaprer IIT. 21-31. 


VersEs 21—26. Having shown that no one can be “justified” or made 
“right,” brought into a right state, by the law, the Apostle proceeds to say 
that the Scriptures themselves bear witness to the “rightness” which is 
independent of the law. ; 

21. The righteousness of God—i.e., the rightness which is ordained by God. |} 
for us, or perhaps our rightness with God, of which the Apostle spoke in || 
chap. i., and which depends not upon certain acts, but upon right feelings |} 
and faith in Christ and God. 

22. In this there is no difference between Jew and Gentile. This rightness 
is independent of all such distinctions. 

23. The glory of God ; should be “the glory which God gives.” 

24. Frreely—i.e., without our earning it by our own acts. 

Through the redemption. Redemption is properly a buying off, as ‘one 
‘might buy off a slave and set him free. So the Apostle says Christ has by 
his sufferings bought us off, the price being paid by his blood on the cross. |} 
We shall come to other expressions of. this kind in these epistles, and may {| 
then inquire more carefully how Paul understood this, and what he meant |} 
by Christ being “a propitiation” for our sins, and “buying us off,” &. Such |} 
expressions have given rise to the doctrine of the atonement, with all its | 
horrors and absurdities ; and when we have become a little more accustomed | 


to St. Paul’s phraseology and modes of thought, we must try if possible to |} 
see what he really meant. \| 


26. His and he in this verse refer to God. 


Verses 27—30. The Apostle concludes that the advantage of Judaism is | | 
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nothing. God is the God of Gentile as well as Jew. Both alike are made 
right by faith and faith only. 

27. “ What becomes then of our boasting that we are Jews and depending 
upon that for justification ?” 

28. As faith excludes this boast of Judaism, which depends upon the law, 
so faith must make men right, as the law cannot. The law having failed, 
there remains nothing but faith to “justify ” men, or make them spiritually 
right with God. 


VERSE 31, This verse belongs more properly to the next chapter, or rather 
connects the next chapter with what has been said already, It might seem 
as if this faith passed over the law, and treated it as an empty unmeaning 
thing (void); but the Apostle now appeals to the law itself to show that 
Abraham was justified by faith. He establishes the real teaching of the law, 
as he supposes. 


XXIV.—EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—VII. 
; CHAPTER IV. 


Tus chapter repeats in reference to Abraham what has been already said in 
reference to the Jews asa nation. Abraham, the ancestor of the Jews, was 
justified, the Apostle says, not by anything that he did, not by works, but 
by his belief in what God promised—his faith. And, moreover, this was 


~before Abraham was made a Jew. Therefore it was not especially as the 


ancestor of the Jews that he was justified by his faith in God, but as the 
ancestor spiritually of all who, like him, had faith, whether Jews or Gentiles. 
The Apostle further supports this by quotations from the Psalms of passages 
in which he supposes David to speak of the justification of those who have 
faith, and whose faith is reckoned in the place of the good works which they 
are unable to do. 


Norz.—The teacher, while honestly pointing out that passages are sometimes 


_ quoted from the Old Testament by the Apostle which do not really mean what he says, 
and that his argument from them can have no weight with us, should remember that 
~ St. Paul was perfectly honest in his use of them, and that it is his teaching, and not 


the arguments by which he supports it, that is of consequence to us. The arguments 
are only interesting and useful to us, as enabling us to understand the kind of way in 
which the Jews regarded the Old Testament, and the manner in which Christianity 
was at first defended and supported. . 


Verses 1—5. In pursuance of the last verse of the preceding chapter, 
the Apostle enters upon the question of Abraham’s justification, or being 
made “right with God,” which was the result, he says, not of what he did, 
but of what he felt towards God, and of his faith in him, 
2. Whereof to glory—“ something to boast of.” 
3. Quotation from Genesis xv. 6, the Greek translation. The meaning of | 
the original is that it was a right deed of Abraham to believe what God 
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promised. The Apostle understands it that the belief not being in any way 
a righteous work, was reckoned as it were to Abraham’s account, instead of 
a righteous act. And he goes on in verse 4 to explain that if Abraham had 
done attything good the reward would not have been simply reckoned to him 
by grace, but would have been a debt ; z.e., we could not then have said that 
it was counted to him for righteousness. 

5. Justifieth the ungodly ; should be, “ maketh the sinner right.” 


Verses 6—8. Quotations from the Psalms in support of this. Ps. xxxii., 
from which these verses are taken, speaks of the blessing of God’s forgive- 
ness, not of faith, still less of reckoning faith instead of virtue. 

7—8. See Psalin xxxii, 1, 2. 


VeRSES 10—17. This righteousness was reckoned to Abraham for his 
belief, before he was fully called as the father of the Jewish nation. There- | 
fore it is his not as the father of the Jews, but as the father of believers, of 
all who have faith in God; and not the Jews, but'all who have faith, are 
properly children of Abraham and heirs of this promised justification or 
righteousness. 

15. This verse touches upon a matter which is gone into more fully after- 
wards; that if there had been no law to transgress, there would have been no 
| Sin, nothing would have been wrong if it had not been forbidden by the law, ‘| 
so that by itself it would produce only sin and wrath, not righteousness. 

17. And calleth those things which are not as though they were; should pro- 
bably be, “and calleth into existence the things which do not exist.” 


VERSES 18—22. Further account of Abraham’s faith. 


VERSES 23—25. We inherit this if we believe God as Abraham did. 

25. Who was delivered up, &c.—i.e., who was given up to death by God on 
account of our sins, and then raised from the dead, that by our communion 
with him, and our faith we might be made right (justified) with God. 
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‘OUTLINE LESSONS. 


METHOD. 


In giving lessons on common things, the teacher may have at least four 
objects in view :— 

1, To cultivate the observing and thinking powers of the scholars by 
- leading them to point out the qualities and uses of an object. 

2. To give them a clear idea of the meaning of words. 

3. To increase the children’s knowledge by supplying them with infor- 
mation respecting the growth, manufacture, or history of the object under 
consideration. 

4, To show the goodness and wisdom of God in providing for us such’a 
countless variety of objects, and making them, by their different qualities, 
applicable to the various purposes of life. 

In giving a lesson on an object, the teacher should be careful not to dell 
the children its qualities, until they themselves have well tried to discover 
them. We obtain a knowledge of objects by means of our senses. Let the 
children name the five senses. When a quality is named, occasionally ask 
_ which of the senses enabled them to discover that quality. 

See that the scholars have the idea of a quality before you give them the 
word which expresses that idea. Mischief is done when words are used 
without ideas. Let the children really feel the want of the word before you 

supply them with it, and they will be much more likely to understand and 
remember it. 

When a few lines of poetry are introduced into the lesson, the children 
should be encouraged to learn them off by heart; in order to strengthen their 
memories, improve their own language and thoughts, and to be a use avd a 
pleasure to them in after life. 

In each object lesson the teacher should try to develope two or dives dis- 
tinct ideas. Give a lesson on Indian rubber that the class may observe the 
qualities opaque, elastic, inflammable. Show that it is opaque by comparing © 
it with glass, that it is elastic by stretching it and letting it spring back again, 

that it is inflammable by setting a little of it on fire. 
- “JTndian rubber is the hardened juice of a tree which grows in South 
America. The Indians cut through the bark of the tree chiefly in wet 
weather; a milky juice oozes out, which is spread over moulds of clay. When 
the first layer is dry, a second is put over it; this operation is repeated till 
‘the Indian rubber is of the thickness required. After this it is placed over 
‘the smoke of burning vegetables, which hardens and darkens it.” 
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Li. 


Tun lesson on nut-galls may be followed by one on ink, and if the teacher 
could get his scholars together for half-an-hour some week evening, he might 
interest them by showing one or two simple chemical experiments. 

Qualities.—Holding up a small bottle of ink, the teacher should say, 
Now, what can you tell me about this ink, what are its qualities, what 
can you say that it is? it is black, liquid, opaque, bitter, astringent, un- 
wholesome, useful, fluid, and compound. 

Composition.—You say ink is a compound, can you tell me what it is 
composed of? If the scholars do not answer, say black ink is composed of 
tincture of galls, water, green-stone, copperas or sulphate of iron, gum er 
sugar, and sometimes logwood and bluestone or sulphate of copper. Red 
ink is made of Brazil wood, cochineal or argol, gum or sugar, vinegar, or 
sometimes common carbonate of soda. Blue ink is a solution of Prussian 
blue and oxalic acid. Printers’ ink is a mixture of lamp black, resin, and 


linseed. For the red ink vermilion is used instead of the lamp black. For 


blue ink Prussian blue is used; and for yellow, gamboge. 
Manufacture.—To make good black ink boil six ounces of finely-bruised 
galls of the best quality in six pints of water, then add four ounces of clean 


||, and well-crystallised sulphate of iron, and four ounces of gum-arabic. Keep 


the whole in a vessel for about two months, occasionally shaking; then strain 
and pour off the ink into glass bottles. 

Experiments.—In order to interest a class of boys for a short time at an 
evening class, let the teacher get from the druggist’s a little tincture of galls, 
a little solution of the sulphate of iron, a little solution of the prussiate of 
potash, and a small quantity of muriatic acid. Into a wine glass nearly half 
full of ‘clean water put a few drops of the tincture of galls, and into another 
glass half full of water put a few drops of the sulphate of iron. These 
liquids while separate are nearly colourless, but put them together and they 
at once become a deep blue-black. To this black liquid pour a little of the 
muriatic acid and stir with a glass rod or tube, and if the boys were aston- 
ished to see the black colour produced by putting together two colourless 
liquids, they will be equally pleased to see that colour completely destroyed 
by a few drops of the acid. Into another glass of water pour a few drops of 
the yellow prussiate of potash, and to this add a little of the solution of iron; 
at once a bright blue colour is produced. 

The Chemistry.—The gallie acid of the galls chemically unites with the 
iron, and produces a black precipitate. It follows from this that tincture of 
galls is a good test for the presence of iron im liquids. As yellow prussiate. 
of potash and iron always produce a blue, the former of these is also a good 
test for the presence of iron. In the muriatic acid there is chlorine gas, 
- which is destructive of all organic colour. Sometimes in the course of years, 

black ink which has been used in writing becomes brown. This is because 
the gallic acid has evaporated, but the iron remains. Let this faded writing 


: 
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be rubbed over with tincture of galls and it again becomes black. Often, un- 
derneath the nails that have been driven into wood may be noticed-a dark 
mark. This is because a little of the iron from the nail has united with the 
tannic acid (which is much like gallic acid) of the wood, and produced a dark 
colour. 


BREAD, 


A PIECE of bread should be taken into class, as the scholars are more likely 
to think and speak accurately when the object to be described is before 


| them. 


Qualities.—Porous, absorbent, opaque, solid, wholesome, nutritious, edible, 


_ manufactured. The crumb is yellowish white, soft and moist when new. 


The crust is hard, brown, and brittle. 

Of what and how made.—Flour, water, yeast, salt, sometimes with the 
addition of a small quantity of potatoes or rice. These ingredients being 
carefully worked together in the proper proportions form a mass which is 

called dough. This is set in a warm place in order to make it swell or 
“rise,” after which it is baked in the oven. 

Fermentation.—The yeast, which is a very low form of vegetable life, has 

a peculiar influence over the dough, causing bubbles of carbonic acid gas to 


| be formed. As’ these cannot escape owing to the toughness of the dough, the 


- 
~ 


latter swells and becomes, porous, and still more so when placed in the 


/ oven. The yeast first changes part of the starch of the flour into sugar; 
_ then converts the sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid. The first of these 


escapes during baking, but the dough becoming stiff or set while the bubbles 
remain distended, the bread when cut into is found to be filled with little 

cavities. This makes it light and pleasant for eating, but in the process 

of fermentation some of the nutritious part of the flour is destroyed. 

__. Kinds of Bread.—Wheat bread is the best; barley and oats make good 


bread 3 rye bread is extensively used in Northern Europe. There are several 


kinds of unleavened bread—the Pussover cakes of the Israelites are simply 


| flour and water kneaded and rolled into thin cakes, the bannocks of Scotland 
| are made of barley and peas-meal, the dampers of Australia are made of 
| wheat, and the corn bread of America of Indian corn. 


Aerated Bread.—This is bread made light without fermentation. The 
flour is placed in a strong box and moistened with water charged with carbonic 
| acid ; the dough is then worked up by machinery, and in ten minutes is 
| ready to be shaped into loaves and placed in the oven. There are several 
advantages in this bread: the waste caused by fermentation is avoided, a 
| great saving of time in the making is effected, the machinery for making 
costs less than the yeast, the dough requires less handling, and if generally 
| used would cause an immense saving to the country. 

Composition and Use.—Wheaten flour, of which bread is made, consists of 


2 


, 


nearly 45 parts water, 6 parts gluten, nearly 49 parts starch and gum, and a 
"very small amount of mineral substance. In making it into bread a large 
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quantity of water is added. Starch contains a large amount of carbon, 
gluten contains nitrogen. When taken as food the starch supplies fuel for 
keeping up the warmth of the body, the gluten supplies the material for 
growth, and the small amount of mineral goes to form bone. Bran contains 
more mineral than the white of the flour, but the outside of it being coated 
with flint makes it irritating, so that it may be useful medicinally, but it is 
not nutritious. 

Scripture Lesson.—As bread is food for the body, so Christianity is good 
for the soul; bread is the most wholesome and necessary support of physical 
life, and Christianity the purest of all religions. Read John vi, 35. 


OAK GALLS. 


Qualities —The teacher should obtain a few nut-galls from the druggist, 
and, showing them to the scholars, should ask them to examine them and 
name their qualities. By little helps and explanations from the teacher, the 
scholars will be able to say that the galls are hard, brittle, globular, natural, 
useful, olive colour or brown, tuberculated, heavy, inodorous, nauseous, bitter, 
astringent. ? 

Uses.—You have said galls are useful, can you tell me what they are used 
for? They are used in the manufacture of black ink, with logwood and sul- 
phate of iron; they are used in making black dyes; they are used in medicine ; 
in photography; and the chemist can extract from them pure gallic acid, which 
is a white crystal. 

Where fownd.—Galls are found upon a small bushy oak tree which grows 
in many parts of the world, but chiefly in Turkey, Arabia, and Syria. Those 
in common use are chiefly from Turkey, and are imported from Constantinople 
and Smyrna. A small brownish-yellow gall, not much larger than a pea, is 
imported from Aleppo. A large smooth reddish-brown gall is brought from 
Mecca. These are the apples of Sodom, or Dead Sea apples, and, though 
they look bright on the tree, they are filled with an astringent dust. It is in 
allusion to this apple of Sodom that Milton says:— 


Greedily they plucked 
The fruitage, fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bitumous lake where Sodom flamed ; 
This more delusive, not the touch, but taste 
Deceived : they fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chewed bitter ashes, 


The German dyers use a curious irregular-shaped brown gall, chiefly found 
in Hungary. There is a small East Indian gall called Mahee, obtained from 
the Indian tamarisk. It is rough, irregular in form, and looks like little 
lumps of soil, The most curious of all the galls is the one from China. It 
is not produced upon the oak, but upon the sumach. It is downy, hollow, | 
reddish-brown, and curiously shaped like fingers. ; 
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How produced.—The teacher must, be careful to show that galls are not the 
natural productions of the oak. The acorn is the fruit of the oak tree. Galls 
are caused by a little fly called ecynips, which bites into the bark or bud in 
order to make a place for its eggs ; the bite causes an irritation, and the sap of 
the tree, instead of going to form the leaf, gathers round the eggs and forms the 
gall. The egg changes into a grub, and the grub into a fly, which eats its 
way out, and in many of the galls a little round hole may be found. The galls 
in which there is no hole are the best in quality, and being more olive in 
colour, are technically called blue galls, while those that have the hole in, 
though brown, are sold as white galls. 

English Galis—Galls have only quite recently been found on the oak trees 
in England. They were first observed in Devonshire about the year 1842, 
Some years after they were found in Somersetshire. The little fly continued to 


spread, for in 1855 they had reached Gloucestershire, galls being found in the 


Forest of Dean, on the west side of the Severn. In the year following, they 
were found on the east side of the Severn, and in 1857 in Worcestershire. In 
1859 they were found at Beddgelert, in North Wales; in the year following in 
Sussex ; they are now found in Lancashire and Cheshire, and probably in 


“most parts of the country where oak-trees grow. These galls must not be 


confounded with the oak-apple. Most children know the oak-apple, which is 
also caused by the bite of a fly, but it never hardens into a gall.- Besides the 
oak-apples and galls, there are oak-currants, which are about the size, and 
have the appearance of currants just before they are ripe. They are found 


‘ upon the flowers or the leaves of the oak. The oak-spangles are clusters of 


small flat red round dots.on the back of the leaf. 
Statistics.—In 1850, upwards of 270 tons of galls were imported into 
Liverpool alone. In 1866, we imported into this country upwards of 17,000 


| cwt., chiefly from Palestine and Turkey, and the value of these was estimated 


at being £90,000. English galls are about one-third the value of the foreign. 
There. can be no doubt that the galls act injuriously upon the growth of the 
tree, but in return for this they are themselves very useful. The English 
galls do not contain nearly so much gallic acid, and are therefore not so use- 


| ful; and the little fly is spreading through the country so rapidly that there 


is some danger of its becoming quite a pest upon the young oaks, 


“Pwey THE OAK TREE. 


(Quercus robur.) 


How sweet the shade of this magnificent wood ! 
The gnarled oaks, upon whose hoary 
Tempest-stricken boughs old Time 

Has chronicled a thousand years. 


Most children will know the oak, but still it will be well to introduce the 
| lesson by showing either a picture or a branch of the tree, with a few acorns | 
| and a piece of the wood. $5 “maiy . 
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If the teacher will carefully read these notes, and get what information he 
can from books, he may find sufficient material in this subject for several 
lessons. 

Description and Appearance.—The oak is a large stately tree, with very 
thick gnarled and knotted stem, rough bark, and strong, bent spreading 
branches; the leaves are simple, oblont, wavy, stalked, lobed with blunt 
lobes, deciduous—that is, the leaves fall off inthe autumn. The flowers are 
small and of two kinds, the stamen flowers are in clusters of slender catkins 
and the pistil flowers are scaly buds with reddish points. As these both 
grow on the same tree, it is monecious. The fruit is the acorn, a kind of 
oblong, oval nut, with a scaly cup. The oak, from its many uses to man- 
kind, its great age, its vast size, and its noble appearance, is appropriately 
called the king of the forest. : 


On earth the forests’ honoured king 
Man’s castle on the sea, 

Who will of another tree may sing 
Old England’s oak for me. 


The growth of the oak is slower, and the age it attains is greater than 


that of any of our native forest trees. With respect to many oaks the words 
of Dryden are no exaggeration :— 


The monarch oak, the patriarch of trees, 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees ; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state, and in three more decays. 


Classification.— The oak is in the flowering section of the vegetable king- — 
dom ; it is in the class exogens, because it has not veined leaves, grows from 


without, that is, the new wood is deposited on the outside of the stem just 
underneath the bark, and the seeds split into two lobes, and when they grow 
put forth two cotyledons. Botanists place the oak in the order or family 
which they call corylacee. This is an interesting order of trees, including, 
besides the oak, the nut, the beech, the hornbeam, and the Spaxish chestnut. 
All oak trees of every kind form a genus called guercus, a name said to be 


derived from the Celtic quer, “fine,” and cuey, “tree.” This genus contains _ |} 


many different kinds or species. We have only two kinds in England, one 


with the acorns upon a long stalk, the other with the acorns éither upon a iI 
very short stalk or no stalk at all. Oaks are widely distributed over the |/ 


northern hemisphere, and found also in J ava, Mexico, and, South America, 
The more interesting species are the gall oak, from which we obtain the nut 
galls; the cork oak, from which we obtain cork; the Valonia oak, with very 


large, and the Turkish oak, with very rough acorn cups; the evergreen oak, |} 


with its holly-like leaves; the American oak, with its ver 
the copper-coloured oak, with its red leaves. 


Uses.—The timber, which is very hard, tough, durable, and almost im- | 
pervious to insects, is used for ship-building, for making furniture, for || 
carvings in churches, for fittings in public buildings, for pews, roofs and || 


y large leaves; and |} 
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floors. Tanning: The bark and the large acorn-cups are used by the tanner. 
They contain tannic acid, which has a peculiar action upon the gelatine of 
all kinds of skin. The skin of an animal would scon putrefy, but if placed 
for a considerable time in a pit of water containing oak bark, the tannic acid 
acts upon the gelatine and arrests the putrefaction, and changes the soft 
perishable skin into tough durable leather. Waste tan is used by the 
gardeners and for fuel. Cork: From the-bark of one kind of oak found plen- 
tifully in Spain and Portugal and the. south of Africa cork is obtained. See 
Manual, vol. i. p. 131. Acorns: Acorns were formerly used as food. The 
word seems to mean “ food from the oak,” “ac” being the original Saxon 
word for oak, and “corn” meaning food. It is probable that some few towns 
and localities have derived their name from the fact that the people once 
gathered acorns in the neighbourhood ; Acton, Accrington, Hokenorton, and 
others. Acorns are now used as food for swine. In some parts of the 
continent, acorns are carefully roasted, ground, and used as a substitute for 
coffee. 

Dyeing.—Quercitron bark, employed for dyeing yellow, is obtained from 
an American oak. The Indians dye their skins red from the bark of another 
kind ; tannic and gallic acid are used for dyeing black ; with alum oak bark 
will produce a brown, and with salts of tin, a yellow. 

Historical Associations.—The Mamre oak, recently figured by Dr. Hooker, 
under which Abraham sat in the heat_of hho day. By the Greeks, the oak 
was regarded as sacred; the Romans dedicated it to Jupiter, and of its 
branches formed chaplets, wherewith the heads-of eminent citizens were 
crowned. The Druids worshipped under its shade, and with great ceremony 
cut the misletoe from itstrunk. The oak in the New Forest, connected with 
the death of William Rufus ; the Parliament oak in Sherwood Forest, under 
which Edward I. actually held a parliament in the year 1290; Queen 
Elizabeth’s oak at Huntingfield, Suffolk ; Damory’s oak in Dorsetshire, used 
as a public-house in the time of the Commonwealth; and the Royal oak of 
Boscobel, in which Charles II. hid himself in 1652. 

Moral Lesson.—The teacher will have no difficulty in drawing from this 
subject several moral lessons. The oak is very useful, so should we have a 


useful purpose in life. It purifies the air ; so should we exert ourselves to 


purify the moral atmosphere in which we live. The oak becomes strong by 
weathering the storms of the forest, so should we gain aroma by manfully 


{| resisting our temptations. 


Let your courage be stout when the truth you defend ; 
Let its enemy break you before he can bend ; 

Stand firm to his bluster, stand fair to his stroke ; 

If he is the tempest, then you be the oak. : 
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AN ORANGE. 


Qualities,—Vegetable, sour, sweet when ripe, a peculiar yellow-orange 
colour, useful, wholesome, juicy, cellular, pulpy, foreign, porous, and round. 

Form.—When the scholars are giving the qualities of the orange, they 
will most likely say it is round. This will give an opportunity of questioning 
them upon and explaining to them -the different kinds of round: Is it per- 
fectly round every way, spherical; round and flat, like a penny, evrcular ; 
round, long, and of the same thickness all the way, cylindrical; round and 
tapering, like a sugar-loaf, conical ; round and elongated, like an egg, oval ? 
When an object is almost a sphere, it is spheroidal ; if a little lengthened, 
like a lemon, it is a prolate spheroid; if a little flat, like the earth, it is an 
oblate spheroid. 'The orange, therefore, is an oblate spheroid. 

Different Kinds——The common orange of the markets; the blood-red or 
Malta orange; the St. Michael’s orange, rather small, with a thin rind, and 
without seeds; the Mandarin orange, small, of a deep colour, and rather 
flattened ; the sweet-skinned orange, which is known in the Paris markets as 
the “forbidden fruit ;” the Seville or bitter orange, and the Bergamot orange. 

The Tree.—A beautiful evergreen, varying in height from ten to thirty 
feet ; stem straight, with a greenish-brown bark; leaves oblong, acute, slightly: 
serrate, with winged leaf-stalks; flowers dull white, very fragrant. The fruit 
is from twelve to fifteen months ripening, and therefore the flowers and also 
green and ripe fruit may be seen on the tree at the same time. 

Uses.—Pleasant and wholesome for eating as a dessert fruit, and as a 
refrigerant in cases of sickness. Both the rind and juice used medicinally, 
the former prepared by being cut into strips and dried, the latter made into 
cooling drinks. The rind also used in confectionery—first laid in salt water 
for a time, then boiled in syrup of sugar, afterwards sold as candied peel. 
The Seville orange used chiefly for making marmalade. From both leaves 
and flowers a volatile oil is extracted and used in perfumery. 

Localities—China and the north of India appear to be the native homes 
of the orange, and in the former of these countries it is still to be found 
growing wild. It has, however, been carried to and cultivated in North and _ 
South Africa, Southern Europe, Turkey, the islands of the Mediterranean, 

! South America, the Azores, and West Indies. The little fragrant mandarin 
(so called because the Chinese make, presents of it to their mandarins) comes 
from Tangier, the red-pulped or “blood orange” from Malta, the St. Michael’s 
from the little island of that name in the Azores. The orange cannot be 
grown in this country without protection in winter; itis found in our green- 
houses, where it bears fruit readily, and presents a very beautiful appearance. 


It will also grow in the open air in Devonshire, but must be covered from | P 
the frost in winter. May also be grown as a window plant in the house, but |} 


will not bear fruit, and its growth will be very slow. 


History.—It is probable that the Arabs, when making conquests in India 
during the ninth century, found the orange and brought it to Arabia. Then, 


as they spread themselves over large tracts of country in Asia and Africa, ie 
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including Palestine and Egypt, they carried the orange with them. The 
Crusaders found it very abundant in Palestine in the thirteenth century. It 

-does not seem to have been known to the Greeks and Romans, but was 
probably brought to Europe by the Moors. Itwas cultivated at Seville in the 
thirteenth century, and soon after was growing plentifully in Italy. Orange 
trees are stated to have been first brought to England by Sir Walter Raleigh and 
reared at Beddington, in Surrey, by his relative, Sir Francis Carew. |These 
trees lived for nearly a century and a half, but were killed by the great frost 
in 1740, having reached the height of eighteen feet, with stems nine inches 

in diameter. In a soil and climate which suit it, the orange tree will live toa 
very great age. In the orangery at Versailles may be seen a tree which was 
sown in 1421. The orange tree at the convent of St. Sabina, in Rome, is said 
to be more than six hundred years old, and at Cordova, in Spain, there are 
orange trees seven hundred years old. 

Statistics—Under favourable circumstances, the orange is astonishingly 
productive ; one tree will sometimes yield twenty thousand. More than 
three hundred millions are imported into England annually ; more than 
sixty millions into London alone. Two hundred ship-loads are annually 
exported from St. Michael’s, being nearly two hundred thousand boxes, and 


two thousand vessels are employed in the Azores trade. 
J. FREESTON. 


‘PRAYER FOR OPENING SCHOOL. 


O Lorp God Almighty, we thank Thee once again for the return of our day 
of rest. We bless Thy name that we are gathered once more within these 
walls, and that here we can all spend together a brief hour of communion 
with one another and with Thee. We are very thankful for this Sunday 
leisure, which enables us to withdraw our thoughts and energies from the 
press of daily cares and daily work. In these quiet times, when the world is 
hushed in stillness, our minds are free to turn undisturbedly to thoughts of 
Thee, and Thy goodness, and Thy truth ; and we are very grateful that each 
new week opens upon us with such a peaceful season. Father, we know that 
Thou art always near us; we know that in the busiest moments of our lives 
_ Thy still small voice speaks to us, if we would only hear it. But knowing 
this, we can but confess that we very often hear it not. We are very forgetful 
_ of Thy presence; we are very heedless of Thy love; we are very careless of 
Thy will. We are so full of ourselves and our engrossing interests, that we 
seem to have no place in our minds for the thought of Thee. We deeply 
| need these Sunday hours, when, as at this time, we can retire from the 
| scenes of that busy and eager daily life which so distracts us. We need to 
| fall down as children at Thy feet, and bow our heads in Thy felt presence. 
We need to read and to speak together of Thee. May we this day use 
earnestly and faithfully our new opportunity of drawing from Thy wells of 
|| everlasting righteousness and truth. May we truly seek and surely find Thy 
‘a : 
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spirit here. May new aims of goodness come to us, a new sense. of past 
frailties and shortcomings, and a new resolve to rise up to live a better life 
in the future. May this our Sunday school become the nursery of nobler 
and purer lives, and may this present hour not pass away without many a 
young spirit within these walls being lifted up and strengthened, Amen. 


PRAYER FOR CLOSING SCHOOL. 


THovu mighty and all-loving Father, we Thy children have sought Thee this 
day in this Sunday school. We came hither very weak, and erring and 
ignorant. We came to seek some fresh strength, and goodness and know- 
ledge ; and now that the short hour of our meeting here is past, we pray that 
it may not have been spent in vain. We pray that we may every one bear 
away with us some influence of good ; that some lesson that has been taken 
to heart, some living, righteous presence that has made its impress upon us, 
may accompany our footsteps as we leave this place, and be a new prop and 
stay to the better life within us. We pray that we all alike, teachers and 
taught, may remember all through this coming week what has been our 
occupation here, how here we have taken Thy name upon our lips, and be- 
sought Thy aid in living more purely and righteously, how here we have read 
and spoken together of great, noble lives lived by our brother men in times gone 
by, and how here we haye felt our hearts thrill with a sense that we may strive 
_ to become like them. We pray that the week now opening may prove, not 

the tomb of these our Sunday’s thoughts and aspirations, but the scene of 
their fulfilment. We know that they cannot be fulfilled all at once; we know 
that many temptations lie in our path, to which we have been used to yield, 
and that we cannot in a moment overcome them. Father, we know that 
Thy children need much patient perseverance in treading the long path to 
Thee.. Teach us not to be discouraged, though we fall again and again ; teach 
us to press on, unhasting and unresting, along the better ‘path to which our 
Sunday’s aspirations point, till we at length reach the mark of our high | 
calling in Jesus Christ, . Amen, H. E. Dowson, 


BOOKS FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 


The Childhood of Religions. By Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S, Henry S. King 


and Co., London. 1875, 


This is a book hard'to characterise, It is full of interesting and suggestive 
matter, yet we must own to a sense of disappointment after reading it. For 
this, perhaps, the title is somewhat to blame, inasmuch as a large part of the 


book is taken up with what has no very close reference to the childhood of ||- 


ee 
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“religions.” The plan also, we think, must bear some part of the blame. 
The sketches of the religions are too unconnected one with another. Whilst 
they give as fair an idea of the various faiths as the limited space would 
perhaps allow, there is lacking such a setting forth of common principles as 
would show'to the young reader the real unity amidst the plurality, and help 
him-to remember the sameness of the religious feeling underlying all the 
great differences of theological speculation. The author has, in fact, limited 
himself too much. His picture is too great for the canvas on which he 
paints. 

The plan of the author is this, The various speculations of our child- 
fathers as to creation are contrasted with an admirable sketch of creation as 
Science sees it. Then follow legends concerning the early state of man, to 
which succeeds a well-written and most interesting sketch of the Indo- 
European races. We then have a sketch of the ancient and modern Hindu | 
religions, which, from its brevity, seems to us the least satisfactory part of 
the book. Next comes under view the ancient religion of Persia, the in- 
fluence of which upon Hebrew thought was very great and much too im- 
portant (and that in more points than those touched upon by Mr. Clodd) to 


‘be dealt with in a page and a half. The chapters upon Buddhism and@-the 


religions,of China are also too short. That on Mohammedanism is far more 
satisfactory, as is also the one on the study of the Bible, The conclusion 
contains many valuable hints and true reflections, but might have been 
expanded with great profit. There seems to us, ¢.g., a community of feeling 
between the Egyptian’s attitude before the mystery of life (cf. p. 244), the 
Greek’s in presence of its beauty, the Roman’s in presence of its order, and 


the northern race’s before its earnestness. The concluding remarks upon 


the relations of Christianity to other religions are weighty, and true to the 


| Master’s spirit. 


Mr. Clodd generally gives tr sriclakioem (in brackets) of the more difficult 
words, which must be a great help to young readérs ; but in some cases they 
are omitted where they would be of great use. In the myth, eg., where 
“ After-thought ” takes the gift from Zeus against the advice of “ Fore- 
thought ;” and in pages 141 and 147, where the repetition of the meaning of 
Varuna would have given more point to the author’s just remarks. Again, 
the jealousy between gods and men which is shown in Pagan and Hebrew 
myths alike, and which marks one stage in the mental history of man, might 
have been usefully brought out. If it had: been noted that the Indo-European 


|| races regarded the universe as an émanation from Deity, and that the 
| Semitic races regarded it as a creation, more light would, we think, have 
Ht been shed upon the legends concerning it. The contrasts indeed between 


emanation and creation—i.e., between Pantheism and Monotheism, Force and 


| Personality, &c.—the blending of both in Roman Catholicism would, if well 
| brought out, explain much of the popular theology. Mr. Clodd hints (p. 187) 


at the many likenesses to Roman Catholicism to be found in Buddhism, and 
tells how that the Catholic missionaries thought.the Buddhist ritual to be 
ease copy of their own. He might have added other points of 
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likeness between Roman Catholicism and eastern speculations. The incar- 
nation of Crishna—so meagrely alluded to, page 154—the epithet ankta 
(Latin wncto, anointed), is applied to Agni in the Veda, who is also the 
mediator between gods and men (p. 141). The Soma and the wine of the 
Christian Eucharist, the Sumna (our hymn) and the altar facing the Hast, &c. 

But our space is limited as well as that of Mr. Clodd’s book, and we must 
conclude. This interesting and suggestive work, written in so Christian a 
spirit, and with such an evident love of truth, must do great good, and we 
ask our readers to help on its perusal and distribution all they can. 


Reng 


SUNDAY SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


As most of our Sunday-school teachers are anxiously discussing the probable 
value and results of these examinations, it will be of real assistance to them, 

- in forming a correct opinion upon the subject, to have a short account of the 

examination lately held in the Accrington District Sunday School Union. 

Sunday-school examinations have been held in this district for some few 
years past, but until this present year they were competitive and for prizes. 
Certain subjects were taken, as a dozen chapters of one of the Gospels or the 
Acts of the Apostles, and some of the tales in Sunday Stories, and then a first, 
second, and third prize offered in each subject. Very good work indeed was 
often done in these examinations, and a very creditable amount of knowledge 
shown ; yet, as only those candidates presented themselves who believed 
they had some chance of a prize, the examinations were no test whatever of 
the ordinary teaching in the schools. 

After careful deliberation, it was determined to alter the whole plan of 
the examinations, and make them not merely the testing of the rival merits 
of a few picked and specially prepared scholars, but a careful investigation of 
the regular work done in the classes Sunday by Sunday. The competitive 
element, therefore, was abolished, and, instead of a limited number of prizes, 
certificates were awarded to every scholar who passed a fair examination, 
These certificates are of two classes, a first class certificate being awarded to 
every scholar who obtains half the marks, and a second class to every scholar 
who obtains less than half, but at least a third of the marks given to the 
paper. Each paper was of the same value, 150 marks being the maximum _ 
number to be obtained in each. To pass the examination, a scholar must 
satisfy the examiners in at least one subject, but any scholar was at liberty | 
to take two or more of the papers if desired. ‘ 

The subjects of examination were divided into two groups, the first 
group consisting of “ Biblical subjects,” the second of “ Scientific subjects.” 
Text books were selected for each subject, and it was understood that the 
questions would, as a rule, be set from the text books. The teachers, 
however, were expected to supplement these text books by their own in- 
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struction, if possible, and full marks were given for correct answers which 
showed independent thought and reading. 

The examinations were held in all the Sunday Schools of the district 
simultaneously. Each Sunday School had appointed a committee to super- 
intend the examination. It was the duty of this committee to receive the 
printed copies of the examination papers, distribute them to the scholars, 
and forward the answers to the examiners. They had also to keep order in 
the room, and see that the examinations began and ended at the proper time. 


j| The examinations were held on two evenings, the Biblical on Tuesday evening, 


April 20th, and the scientific subjects on Wednesday evening, April 2ist. 
The examinations were as follows :— 


BiBLicaL SUBJECTS. 
Life of Christ. Text book: Rev. B. Herford’s Outline Lessons. Two 
grades. Examiner: Rev. Chas. T. Poynting, B.A. 


Bible for Young People. Introduction, and Chap. i.—ix. Examiner: 
Rey. Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 


; SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 
Physiology. Text book: Physiology Science Primer, by Dr. Foster. 
Examiner: Rev. Chas. T. Poynting, B.A. : 


Clodd’s Childhood of the World, Part i. Two grades, Examiner: Rev. 
P. M. Higginson, M.A. 


Physical Geography. Text book: Dr. Geikie’s Science Primer. Examiner: 
Rey. P. M. Higginson, M.A. 


Geology. Text book: Dr. Geikie’s Science Primer. Examiner: Rey, 
P, M. Higginson, M.A. . 


As this was the first year of these examinations, a difficulty was found in 


|| persuading the scholars to present themselves. Those that did try showed 
{| upon the whole a very respectable amount of knowledge indeed. The text 
{| books had evidently been carefully studied, and often the teachers had sup- 


plemented the books by very valuable instruction. No candidates took the 
first grade papers in the “ Life of Christ” or the “ Childhood of the World,” 


iH and only one candidate took the paper in the “ Bible for Young People.” 


Twelve papers were sent in on the “ Life of Christ,” second grade. Two 
candidates passed in the first class and two in the Bod 
The scientific subjects were much more popular, and the work was better 


1 done. Of those who presented themselves in Physiology all passed in the 


first class, except one, who did not pass at all. In Physical Geography, two 


|, passed in the first class, two in the second, and one failed. In Geology all 
i failed. In Clodd’s “ Childhood of the World ” three passed in first class and 


four in the second. 
In the rest of the papers a very ee amount of knowledge was often shown 
of one or two questions, The great difficulty at present is that so many of 


|| the scholars are unable to express what they know, especially in writing ; 
| and therefore the results seem less than they really are. In the Geology, for 
|| example, the candidates had taken great interest in the subject, and collected 
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specimens most diligently, and yet quite broke down when they attempted to 
write anything of what they knew. In Physiology the papers were really 
excellent ; and in the “Childhood of the World” some very satisfactory 
papers were sentin. The examination questions are given below, in order 
that the teachers may be able to form a complete opinion upon the examina- 
tion and find, if they are using these text books, how far their own scholars 
could stand such a test. 


ACCRINGTON DISTRICT SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
EXAMINATION. 


April 20th, 1875. 
SUBJECT : THE BIBLE FOR YOUNG PHOPLE. 


1. Why should we study the Bible ? and what are some of the difficulties 
we meet in studying it ? 
2,.What are “myths” and “legends”? Give examples. 


3. Give the Ten Commandments in the form in which Moses probably 


taught them. 

4, What do you know of Josiah’s reformation, its causes and its con- 
sequences ? 

5. Point out some of the differences between the two accounts of the 
creation contained in the book of Genesis. Say which you think the most 
beautiful ; also which you like reading best, and give your reasons. 

6. What did the writer of the account of “ Cain and his posterity ” think 
of civilization and the fine arts? Do you agree with him? Give your 
reasons. Was he the same as the writer of either of the stories of the 
creation ? 

7. What do you know about Enoch ? 

8. Is there any truth in the story of the flood? How do you know? 
Pathe teach any false religious or moral. lessons? Does it teach any true 
ones 
_. 9. What did the Hebrews mean by clean and wnclean animals, and what 
ideas had they about the blood of animals ? 

10. Give an account of the ruins at Borsippa. 


SUBJECT: LIFE OF CHRIST. 
(FIRST GRADE.) 


1, What was the Messianic expectation of the Jews? How did John the || 


Baptist stand in relation (a) to it, (b) to Jesus? 
2, How do you interpret the temptation in the wilderness ? 


_ _ 8. How did Jesus begin his mission? Why, probably, did his “brethren” 
reject him ? ' 


4, What do you suppose the “Sermon on the Mount” most probably to | 


be? Give a brief account of its “heads.” Point out, and if possible illus- 


trate from the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus’ doctrine of the source-and aim |} 


of true righteousness. 


5, What is a parable? Where did Jesus chiefly draw his parables from? | e: 
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Name the parables which illustrate the true nature of the “kingdom of 
heaven,” and give a brief account of the parable which illustrates Jesus’ 
doctrine of forgiveness. 

6. What influence had the triumphal entry into Jerusalem upon the life 
and work of Jesus ? 


7. Why did (a) the Pharisees, (b) the Saducees, oppose Jesus ? 

_ 8. When was the feast of the Passover? How was it observed at the 
time of Jesus? Why did Jesus ask the disciples to “ Do this in the remem- 
brance of me” ? é 
Aq? 9. What effect had the crucifixion upon the apostles (a) at the time, 
|| (0) subsequently ? 


SUBJECT: LIFE OF CHRIST. 
(SECOND GRADE.) 


A 1. What story are we told of the childhood of Jesus, and what does it |; 
teach us about him ? ; 
2. What do you know of John the Baptist ? Why did the people rejoice 
to hear him? What did he tell them they must do? 
3. What does the temptation of Jesus mean ? 
: 4, Where did Jesus begin to preach the Gospel? How did he begin ? 
|| How did the people receive him? Why ? | 
. 5. To whom does Jesus promise blessings in the Sermon on the Mount? | 
What sort of blessings are they? Why and how, according to Jesus, are we 
to be good ? 
6. Give a short account in your own words of the parable of the Sower, 
or else of the Good Samaritan. 
7. Why was John the Baptist put to death ? 
8. What does Jesus teach about forgiving? What parable did he give 
about it ? 
.9. Give a very short account of Jesus’ “triumphal” entry into Jerusalem. 
|| Why did the people rejoice so much ? 
| 10. How did Jesus ask his disciples to remember him ? 
11. Where was Gethsemane? What happened there ? 
- 12. Give a very short account of the crucifixion. 
; . 13. What do you know of (a) the Pharisees, (b) Caiaphas, (c) Pontius Pilate, . 
||. (d) a synagogue, (e) a centurion, (f) a publican ? 
14, Draw a rough map of Palestine, marking Nazareth, Capernaum, the 
} 


‘|| sea of Galilee, the river Jordan, Jericho, and Jerusalem. 


d SUBJECT: GEOLOGY. 


_- 1, Namé, with examples, the principal divisions and sub-divisions of 
|| rocks, mentioning the leading characteristics of each kind. 
. 2. What traces can be found in the sedimentary rocks of the materials of 
| which they are composed, and the mode in which they have been formed ? 
3. What is coal, and how have coalfields been formed ? 

4, Describe a volcano; and mention any proofs of the past or present 
action of fire upon the earth. ; 
5. State any facts which prove that the crust of the earth has been pushed 
_ up in some places, and has sunk down in others. j 


ave 


— 
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6. What other violent changes have the rocks of the earth’s crust under- 
gone ? 
7. What means have we of determining the relative age of rocks? 


SUBJECT : PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


1. What is the shape of the earth, and how can we find it out ? 
2. On what circumstances does the temperature of the air depend ? 


3. Where does the vapour in the air come from; and in what circum- 
stances does it become visible ; and what forms may it take ? 

4, Explain the ways in which rocks are crumbled, and what becomes of 
the crumbled parts. 


5. How are glaciers formed; what work do they perform; and what 
traces are to be found in them in places where they no longer exist ? 


6. Mention the different motions of the sea, and explain how it acts upon 
the land. 


7. What do we know about the inside of the earth, and what are our 
sources of information ? 


SUBJECT : THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD, PART I. 
(FIRST GRADE.) 


1. Describe what you suppose to have been the earliest condition of man 
on the earth; and show in what respects he was inferior to the brutes 
around him. ; 

es jae are our sources of knowledge about the early life of man on the » 
eart 

_ 8. Name the periods into which the early history of man has been 
divided ; and explain how they are distinguished from one another. 

4, How would different classes of people arise in early society; and what 
would be the principal divisions of employments ? 


5. Mention the leading streams of language ; and show how important | 
lessons may be learnt from the study of language. 
__6. Where is man’s first home believed to have been; and how did the 
different races spread over the earth ? ; 


7. What checks have there been to the progress of man; from what 
causes have they arisen; and what lesson does the whole history teach ? - 


SUBJECT : THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD, PART I. 
(SECOND GRADE.) a 


1, What were man’s first wants, and how was he able to provide for them ? | | 


2. he man’s first tools, and the purposes for which they were used. __ |! 

3. at remains have w ings ; se 
from them about the habits of ies thom i ive Reet 3 eal bt ee | 

4, Describe the cavern at Brixham, and explain the lesson which it 
teaches us. r 

5. What may we suppose to have been the earliest form of language ? 

6. What do we know about the earliest modes of writing and counting? 


7. What is meant by the Childhood of the World; to be. | 
glad or sorry that the world has outgrown its childhood ? ena “ _ - | 


‘ 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


1. Give a brief account of what it is exactly that physiology teaches us. 


2. The body is often compared to a steam engine. State how far the 
comparison is correct. 

3. Give a brief description of dissecting a rabbit’s leg, naming the tissues 
found in it. 

4. What are the three chief cavities in the body? Name the organs 
which fill them, giving a short account of the function of each organ. 
* 5. How far are (a) muscle, (b) nerve, (c) blood vessels necessary to the 
movements of our limbs? How would you prove this in each case ? 

6. Draw a rough picture of the heart and circulatory vessels, marking the 
right auricle and left auricle (R.A. and L.A.), the right and left ventricle 
(R.V. and L.V.), the aorta (Ao.), the pulmonary vein, and pulmonary 


artery (P.V. and P.A.), and the vena cava, inferior and superior (V.C.I. 
and Y.C.S.) 
Or, 


Trace the course of a blood corpuscle from the right ventricle, through the 
‘|| system, and back again to the same place. 


7. Very briefly describe the changes which the blood undergoes in the 
“ oreater circulation” and “ lesser circulation.” 


8. Trace the progress through the body of— 


(a) A piece of sugar. 
(6) A piece of beef, fat and lean. 
_ (¢) A piece of .bread. 


NOTICE FOR ALL THE CANDIDATES. 


Al 

| Write your name and grade, distinctly, at the top of your paper. 

‘||. Read over all the questions, mark those which you think you can answer best, and 

‘|| answer them jirst. : 

ah Dont copy the questions, but be sure that you put the right number to your 
answer. 

“aq If you don’t understand a question pass on at once to those you do. ; 


Be as neat and as careful as you can, but don’t waste any time in copying or 
|| adorning your paper. 
| EpIToR. 


|| QUESTIONS ON TEXT BOOKS—SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
rf ; 


4 III.—PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
3 | INTRODUCTION. 
|| Describe the effect produced in a river by a heavy storm of rain. (1—3.) 


What questions does it suggest to us? (4—10.) 
What does physical geography teach us about? (11—16.) 


THE SHAPE OF THE EARTH. 


|| What was men’s first idea about the nature of the earth, the sky, and the 
| heavenly bodies? (17—18.) . 
{| How do we know that the surface of the earth is curved? (19—22.) 
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Explain the meaning of the words fact, induction, science. - (23.) 
How can we form any idea of the size of the earth? (24—26.) 


DAY AND NIGHT. 


What seems to be the cause of day and night? -(27—30.) 
What is the cause? (31—35.) 
In what direction does the earth rotate? (36.) 


What other motion has the earth besides its rotation, and what space of 
time does it measure? (37—38.) - 


THE AIR. 
I. What is the atmosphere, and how can we proveitsexistence? (39—40.) 
Of what does air consist? (41.) 


presence in the air. (42—43.) 
Why is carbonic acid gas an important ingredient of the air? (44.) 


II. In what other way than by its motion are we sensible of the presence 
of air? _ (45.) 
Why do we feel cold out of doors and warm in the house on a winter’s 
day? (46—49.) 
Whence does the air get its heat? (50.) 
Explain how the heat of the sun may be kept from reaching 
us? (51—52.) 
Why is the middle of the day warmer than morning orevening? (53.) 
Night than day? (54.) 
Summer than winter? (55.) 
How can a cloudy day be quite warm, and how else does the air get 
its heat besides directly from the sun? (56—60 ) 
ILI. What happens to air when it is warmed? (61, 62.) 
Explain the principle of a fireplace. (63.) 
How does this illustrate the cause of wind ? (64, 65.) 
ae se breezes at the seaside in the morning and evening. 
per, 
What are the trade winds, and how are they caused? (68.) 
Why are ourwinds more variable? (69.) 


IV. Explain, with examples, what is meant by condensation. (70—74.) 


On aes ms the quantity of vapour which the air can hold depend ? 
iy #0 


Where does the vapour in the air come from ? Giza) 
(78—81.) 
Y. In what forms may the vapour in the air become visible? (82, 83.) 


How are mist and fog produced, and why do we sometimes see clouds 
on the mountains and mists hanging over rivers ? (86, 87.) 


summer day, and disappear towards evening? (88, 89.) 


Explain what is meant by vapour of water, and what is the use of its | 


On what does the rate of evaporation depend? Give examples. 


How are clouds formed, and why do they gather in the middle of a 


Explain the formation of dew and the meaning of the dew point. (84,85.) | 


oy 
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- VI. What may become of clouds instead of their melting away again into 
invisible vapour? (90.) 


Illustrate the formation of rain. (91.) 

Nees is ms solid form of water called, and when is it produced ? 
92—94 

Of what is a snow flake made up? (95.) 

Of what are white clouds supposed to be formed? (96.) 

What are hail and sleet? (97.) 


Sum up briefly what you have learnt about the aqueous vapour of 
the air. (98.) 


THE CIRCULATION OF WATER ON THE LAND. 


I. In what other way than by evaporation does rain water disappear ? 
(99, 100.) 


On what part of the globe does the greatest quantity of rain fall? (101.) 
What becomes of the rain that falls on the land, and how do we know 
that none of it is lost ? (102—107.) 
II. What is meant by pervious and impervious soils and rocks? (108, 109. ) 
How does the water travel underground? (109—112.) 
What two kinds of springs are there, and Pow are they formed ? 
(113—115.) 
ve je proofs have we of the circulation of water underground ? 
116. 
III. What is the difference between rain and spring water in regard to 
their purity? (117—119.) 
How does the rain act on the air and on the rocks? (120-—122.) 
What is meant by hard and soft water? (123.) 
Why is spring water healthier for drinking than rain water? (124.) 
What traces remain of the action of water under the earth? (125.) 


IV. Give examples of stones and rocks which have been crumbled by age. 


Mention two chemical agents by which this is effected. (132, 133.) 

Describe the effects of frost on rocks. (134—138.) 

What other influences are at work to make the martes of the earth 
crumble? (139—142.) 

VY. Distinguish between the chemical and the mechanical action of rain on 
the Rocks. (143—146 ) 

How is the soil formed, and why is it necessary that it should be 

continually renewed ? (147—151.) 


What becomes ultimately of the particles of the rocks ? A 153. ) 


VI. What causes the rivers to flow? (154—159.) 
How are lakes formed? (160.) 


When two streams unite, why do they not require. a channel as broad 
as their former channels put together? (161—1 63. ) 


Explain the meaning of a water-shed. (164—165.) 
Why do not rivers cease to flow in dry weather? (160—168.) 
Sum up what you have learnt about the circulation of water. (169.) 
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VII. In what two forms do rivers carry material to the sea? (170—172.) 
How do they help to wear away the land? (173—177.) 
Explain how they form land as well as destroy, and what is meant by 
a delta. (178+182.) 
VIII. What is the meaning of the snow line? (183—187.) 
What becomes of the snow that falls‘below the snow line ? (188—190.) 
What is a glacier? (191—192.) 
How is it formed, and what becomes of it ?, (193—197.) 
What are moraines and crevasses?  (198.) 
Describe the work which glaciers perform. (199—201.) 
What are icebergs? (202.) 
What are can be found of glaciers where they do- not now exist | t 
(203 ; 
THE SEA. 


I. What proportion of the earth’s surface is covered with water ? (204—208.)- 
In what part of the globe is there most land? (209.) 
How must we picture to ourselves the surface of the solid part of the 
earth ? (210, 211.) 
II. What happens when sea water evaporates? (212.) 
Where does the salt come from? (213—216.) 
III. Mention four motions of the sea. (217—221.) 
How are waves produced? (222—226.) 
Explain how they act on the land. (227—232.) 
IV. How can we learn about it, and what is the bottom of the sea 
like? (233—236.) 
What difference is there between the floor of the sea and the surface 
of the land? (237—240.) 
Explain how the waste of the land is deposited in the sea. (241—245,) 


ee organisms exist in the sea, and what becomes of their remains ? 
246—251.) 


| 


| 


4 


THE INSIDE OF THE EARTH. 

What is a volcano? (252—254.) 

Describe what happens during an eruption. (255—260.) _ 

Mention any other proofs of the great heat of the inside of the earth. (261.) 
What are earthquakes ? (262.) 

What other movements of the land are going on 2 | satis ) 


| 

| 
\} 
CONCLUSION, 


Sum up the course of change in air, earth, and sea, (266, 267.) 
P. M. Hiaarnson. 
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